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BARCLAY AND HIS ASSAILANTS. 
(Continued from page 612.) 


The same influences are manifest in the 
documents which have been issued by the 
Society of late years. Many of them have 
been long and labored essays on matters 
touching the conscience, or on religious sub- 
jects in general. Our Yearly Meeting epis- 
tles, undertaken as matters of course, have 
partaken of this character, and become much 
more doctrinal, rather than emanations from 
the pure life, spontaneous, and overflowing, 
stirring up and witnessing to the same wher- 
ever they might come. In our public ap- 
peals there is more setting forth of argument, 
and we hear much less of our testimony to 
the Light and to the Truth than formerly. 
Those who have the opportunity of compar- 
ing the new Book of Discipline with the 
former Book of Extracts will perceive the 
difference. As a more digested code, or as a 
literary production, there can be no doubt of 
the great superiority of the present volume, 
and as such it commends itself much more 
to the intelligent inquirer of other denomina- 
tions as something they can better “ under- 
stand,” though it may not carry conviction 
of either our principles or our church disci- 
pline. This may be taken either way, as an | 
evidence of our own improvement, or as a 
proof of owr approximation to their ideas of 
religious truth. There is an evident desire 
to set out in order and conform, as far as 
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may be, to the current standards of ortho- 
doxy. Anxiety about a written code always 
indicates a decay in inward life and princi- 
ple. The passages in the old volume which 
most faithfully reflected those universal, en- 
lightened, peculiarly inward and spiritual 
views of Divine Truth, which in their deep, 
personal, practical application so completely 
distinguished the teachings of Robert Bar- 
clay and the early Friends from all others, 
were, I believe I may say advisedly, omitted 
in the new one. The principle upon which 
the present volume was compiled—or at least 
it was continually urged in the Conference 
by some who took a leading part in it—was 
to sink as far as possible those phrases which 
indicated our special characteristics, and 
which might not be clearly understood by 
others,—just those points, in fact, of appre- 
hension or conviction which were peculiarly 
our own, or in which resided our main dif- 
ferences from the rest of the professing world 
—in order to concentrate our whole time and 
strength upon those great principles upon 
which all Christians are agreed! To say 
nothing of the futility of any such attempt, 
and its barrenness of all profit if it could be 
accomplished,—the neutral result in so far 
modifying the expression of our proper in- 
dividuality, repressing what was most ad- 
vanced in our profession, and bringing us 
nearer to the ordinary level, is thus readily 
accounted for. Plausible enough as this 
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theory or line of argument may at first sight this is naturally accompanied by the gravi- 


appear, or even amiable and excellent in it- 
self, the sophism is obvious. That which con- 
stitutes in nature or among mankind anything 
definite whatever, which gives to the individ- 
ual, the society, the profession, the nation, the 
religious order, or the church, any particular 
value or life of its own; that confers upon it 
its only right to a separate and independent 
existence, is assuredly not that which ke or it 
has or holds in common with others, but that 
which it possesses distinct from all others, and 
in which it stands alone. 

Our specialties are in all cases our most val- 
uable and our only really intrinsic elements. 
It is from them we derive all our virtue if} 
we have any, and gain any ability to aid 
others, or to be of any vital service to our 
age and generation. Not that they should 
be thrust forward at any time, or claim any | 
predominance but that which is due to their 
own inherent worth and vitality. Nor does 
this view involve confusion and antagonism. 
The properly regulated combination of dif- 
ferences—not compromise be it for ever re- 
membered, in any matters of principle—and | 
even of opposites, is an element in that which | 
is most serviceable in physical nature, as! 
well asin the strongest of human relation- 
ships. So far as the Society of Friends is 
disposed to abandon or compromise its first 
principles, so far it necessarily sinks in the 
position it holds in the world, lessens its 
power and influence for good, forfeits its right 
to a separate existence, and pronounces its 
mission to be over. 


Perhaps there is no oné thing of a practi- 
ca] character more repugnant to the concep- 
tion of church governments as initiated by 
George Fox, and carried out by Penn, Bar- 
clay and others, than the decision of any of 
the important matters that come under its 
deliberation simply by the voice of a ma- 
jority. The theory upon which the execu- 
tive in our commonwealth is founded would, 
I believe, be pronounced impracticable by 
the outside world. It has, however, worked 
well upon the whole for upwards of two cen- 
turies, and has extensively propagated itself 
where there have been fewer elements of op- 
position to contend against. It is an inter- 
mingling of the purely conservative aud the 
democratic elements, of which the Hebrew 
theocracy under Moses presents the antique 
type. There isin our Yearly and subordi- 
nate Meetings, with a largely increased num- 
ber of speakers, to be observed silently creep- 
ing in amongst us an increased disposition to 
decide by the larger number, while we hear 
less and less of being guided and governed 
. solely by the Spirit of ‘Truth than formerly. 
As a move from the inward to the outward, 


tation towards Ritualism before noticed, in a 
tendency to the more definite setting forth of 
credal tests, at a time when their inadequacy 
is being acknowledged, and they are falling 
into disrepute under the spread of knowledge 
and intelligence with so many throughout 
the reflecting part of the community. Dog- 
matic teaching once-admitted, and there fol- 
lows the inevitable hierarchical tendency of 
all established religions, with the introduc- 
tion—almost imperceptibly at first, and dis- 
guised perhaps under the name of precedent 
—vof appeal to the time-honored method of 
what can only be designated as ecclesiastical 
authority—a two-edged weapon, always re- 
acting upon itself, and if arbitrarily exer- 
cised, perfectly suicidal under the constitution 
of the Society of Friends. Under any cir- 
cumstances the healthy human mind instine- 
tively rebels against what it feels to be any 
arbitrary exercise of power or prerogative, 
but more especially when this takes either a 
conventional orea religious form. Ilistory 
aud experience altke inform us that differ- 
ences in ordinary judgthent, and emphati- 
cally in religious opinions—ia the apprehen- 
sion of the Divine mysteries, and in the deep- 
est inspirations and convictions of the soul— 
when they do arise, never were, and never 
can be, settled by dogmatism, nor by the in- 
terference and arbitration of church authorj- 
ty. And the more we are devoted to the 
sincere inquiry after Truth, and are faithful 
to our individual convictions, the more such 
differences are sure to arise. From the great 
councils of old, all through the innumerable 
schisms that convulsed the early Christian 
churches and the middle ages, down to the 
too often sadly embittered strifes and divi- 
sions, equally injurious to all parties, which 
seem sooner or later inevitably to overtake 
and destroy the peace and harmony of the 
most popular and flourishing, as well as of 
the most insignificant and unattractive of our 
modern religious sects, we have tne same 
eloquent and instructive witness—that all 
the Sanhedrims, General Councils, Conclaves 
High Courts, Inquisitions, Star-chambers, 
Consistories, Synods, Presbyteries, Assem- 
blies, Congresses, Cicumenicals, that were 
ever held, or any other form of church action 
or anathema, have never yet succeeded in 
extirpating a heresy, or in crushing a revi- 
val—as often directed against the one as the 
other—unless aided by the strong arm of the 
civil power, backed by irresistible physieal 
force. We arestill far from a resort to an ab- 
solute plurality of votes. The opinion of the 
greater number, if not led by passion or interest, 
is, however, always entitled to deference and 
respect. The power also is usually in its 
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hands. At the same time scarcely anything | 
is more blinding than the mere possession of | 
power,—to which Truth will never bow. 
Truth is a matter of individual c.nviction, 
and therefore can never be decided by ma- 
jorities or established by mere authority. It 
requires nothing conventional to uphold it,nor 
can it be ultimately repressed by any exer- 
tion of arbitrary power. ‘Though usually 
having to make its way against the opposition 
of the world, it will propagate itself wher- 
ever the ground has been prepared for its re- 
ception—scarcely otherwise; and it may be 
safely asserted that no truth was ever yet es 
tablished by church authority alone. We 
often see that the results of such interposi- 
tion are exactly the contrary to the intention 
—serving sometimes to spread the truth it 
would fain smother or destroy, and as fre- 
quently to hardea and solidify some form of 
error. Collective wisdom in general is not in 
high repute for discrimination or judgment, 
and is normally opposed to change or pro- 
gress iu any direction. 
Those who have earefully watched the 
state of our Society—not brought to light by | 
the answers to the Queries—must have be- 
come aware of an increasing disposition to 
depreciate silent worship. As so fully set 
forth by Barclay in his 11th proposition, 
there is not perhaps a more distinctly char- 
acteristic feature of our economy. In the 
decline of individual, inward spiritual life, 
there can be no doubt that many of our 
meetings have suffered greatly from the want 
of a living ministry. But that want cannot 
be supplied by any appointment or arrange- 
ments we can make, nor by the introduction 
of practices lately adopted in some places, 
which few years ago would have been thought 
so highly inconsistent as to have brought their 
promoters under the care of the discipline. 
The number of ministers, acknowledged 
and unacknowledged, especially on the men’s 
side of the house—it may fairly be ques- 
tioned whether this is altogether a healthy 
sign—has greatly increased of late. Is it al- 
ways of the same baptizing power as for- 
merly? While relieved from many defects 
of style and manner, has not some of our 
modern ministry lost much of the ancient 
glow,* and, along with other current tenden- 





*It is related of William Penn, when residing at 
Worminghburst, in Sussex, and attending the little 
meeting at Tbakeham, then only to be reached by 
several miles of laborious drive in his family coach, 
through the muddy lanes with which that part of 
the country still abounds, that not unfrequently he 
was 80 filled with the Spirit as to commence preach- 
ing immediat:ly on entering the building, while 
walking up to the little pulpit-like gallery in the 
corner of the meeting-house—still to be seen there, 


cies, entering more into the domain of the 
intellect, partaken more of the nature of 
didactic religious discourses, and frequently 
of prolonged illustrations of different points 
of Christian doctrine? By no means would 
I be understood to disparage the gift of teach- 
ing, believing it has been far too much lost 
sight of and neglected in our Society; but 
that is avery different thing to rightly-called 
and truly anointed ministry. Reiterated doc- 
trinal statements appeal only to the clear, 
cold intellect, and do not reach the heart, 
besides being always liable to open up ques- 
tions of one kind or another. The spiritual 
life cannot be fed upon intellectual disquisi- 
tions, or the elaborate elucidation of formal 
puints of doctrine, however accurate. Human 
learning, study, and reflection take little or 
no part in the preparation for true gospel 
services, and have never been held to do so 
in our Society. Nor is a familiar acquaint- 
ance with the Scriptures themselves alone a 
qualification. In this field a great facility is 
attained by many of our admirable school- 
teachers ; but our culture though above the 
average in the promotion of good practical 
common-sense, earnest views, and depth and 
seriousness of character, does not produce 
many examples of high attainment and criti- 
cal acumen. Our whole genius and constitu- 
tion are against these developments. If the 
large proportion of our current ministry par- 
takes only of the character of what is to be- 
met with among other denominations, no 
wonder our young people are often attracted 
away, and flock, at least once in the week, to 
sit under some of the many truly zealous and 
highly gifted ministers of other more popular 
places of worship, where they may certainly 
often obtain a better article of the kind than 
they can now always do with us. 
(To be continued.) 


— —-~ee— = - 


For Friends’ Intelligencer 


The many reasons given by T. H. S. for 
the decline of Friends may all be true. 

The truth of their principles will remain 
the same, whether there be a Society to main- 
tain them or not. 

A number of reasons could also be given 
for the decline of the Jews: and one very 
prominent one was they did not mind the 
light which was given them. They thought 





—and continued without interruption, before tak- 
ing his seat. 

The meeting-house has regularly been closed for 
about a ceatury; but occasionally visited by con- 
cerned Friends. For the last several years meetings 
for worsbip and for Scripture reading, with the in- 
habitants of the neighborhood, who are mostly of a 
rural character, have been kept up by Committees 
of Friends of the district, though all residing at 
considerable distances. 
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the simple teachings of Jesus of Nazareth | person’s presence who performs them more 


beneath their church practices, and, there- 
fore, heeded not his sayings. 

But these reasons or truths will not build 
any society up, por resuscitate departed vir- 
tue. 

What is wanted, is concentration of the 
vitality which is—not a revival of what has 
been—union of good which is now existing 
and acting, independent of creeds and set 
forms. Those ministers who are listened to 
most attentively and who have the largest 
audiences, express religious views in language 
which is comprehended by their hearers. 

Jesus set the example in the use of plain 
and comprehensive language, fitted w the 
need of his hearers and his generation. 

Present and future good to the human 
family was his aim, without regard to the 
continuance of Jewish forms and ceremonies. 
The time had then come to break the church 
bonds which bound men’s souls. And 80 it 
is now. Man must intelligently recognize his 
own intimate union with a superior and all- 
wise intelligence, and value it more than an 
intimate union with his fellow man merely to 
perpetuate a particular sect. 

But why do we mourn? 

Let us amend our ways, and seek to make 
the society congenial to the younger portion 
of the members, that they may feel they have 
an interest in the affairs of the Society; and 
more, let members of other societies feel that 


we are not 80 exclusive as they judge us to 
be. 


— — -~8r- —_— 


INDIRECT INFLUENCE, 


The amount and value of a man’s influ- 
ence, for good or evil, upon the world, will 
generally depend upon the character of his 
indirect and unconscious influence. Personal 
perfection,—the Christian refinement of feel- 
ings and sentiments, faithfulness to all the 
duties of the more private relations we sus- 
tain, are inexorably demanded by the Al- 
mighty, and by the spirit of Christ’s gospel, 
and demanded the more rigorously because 
the effect of such fidelity does not end with 
ourselves, but goes forth and wins results that 
are precious in the sight of heaven, and 
which we may never know. The spirit of a 
person’s life is ever shecding some power, 
just as a flower is steadily bestowing some 
fragrance upon the air. Do you think that 
a pure and earnest prayer, in the sacred pri- 
vacy of home, does not steal through the 
walls and vivify the atmosphere beyond? Do 












intense and beneficial. Influence depends 
Jess on our activity than on the qualities that 
lie behind our activity; as the planet at- 
tracts not by its motion, but by its weight. 
If we had lived as we ought to live, and as 
we might live, a power would go out from us 
that would make every day a lyric sermon, 
that should be seen and felt by an ever en- 
largiug audience. —T. Starr King. 

From the Christian Register. 

DEBT. 


Among the wonderful discoveries of means 
for increasing the pruduction and carrying on 
the business of the world is our ability of 
making and accepting promises. It is the 


doctrine of “ justification by faith” made ap- 


plicable in the counting-room and on the ex- 


change. It is moral character coined into 
gold and silver. In its true condition it is 


the just reward of diligence and faithfulness. 

By means of it the poor often grow rich ; the 

young obtain a sure start to a prosperous 
a * * * 


career. 


Yet one cannot but look on the “ Green- 
back,” as he takes it from his wallet, with 
some degree of moral disapprobation ; with 
some sense of injustice done him and the com- 
munity ; with some feeling that the represen- 
tatives of the nation in Congress, and the 
Cabinet-officers have been remiss, and censur- 
able in their remissness, in the too little in- 
terest they have shown in the subject of spe- 
cie-payments, in omitting to maintain a defi- 
nite and well-understood plan for that object, 
and the naming a day when operations should 
begin that would definitely fix the result. The 
nation promises to pay ; the bank promises to 
pay ; but the bank and the nation do not pay. 
It any one were so presumptuous as to ask 
them, they would: not pay. And not only 
they will not pay to-day, but they will not on 
the following day; and will not set any time 
when they will begin to redeem their promi- 
ses, when they will begin to leave off telling 
falsehoods. And this style of promise is ac- 
cepted by the whole community. Men of the 
highest moral character do not hesitate to be- 
come bank-directors and presidents, or secre- 
taries of the treasury, and go on affixing their 
names to promises they cannot fulfill, do not 
mean to fulfill to-day or to morrow, and have 
no definite purpose of fulfilling. 

The uninitiated cannot doubt that, with 
sufficient wisdom and integrity on the part of 
those who issue public promises, some definite 


you doubt that a word of sympathy and a/| plan would be announced, and some security 
gift of charity, in a desolate chamber, pub- | given to the public, to make these promises 


lish a sweet influence upon the frosty air of! sure. 


We shall not, in this connection, go 


human selfishness? Such things reveal and | into any various statement of the evils of an 
irredeemable currency. We shall not pursue 


confirm character, and make the power of a 
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the oft-made statement, that it very ingeni- 
ously makes the rich richer and the poor 
poorer. If any think, perchance, that the 
promise is only a literal one, not meant to be 
fulfilled, that the community does not need 
the fulfillment, and is as prosperous without 
the keeping of the word as with it, it would 
be well to test the question, by the attempt on 
the part of a nation or a bank, to issue bills 
without the promise, and see if they would be 
accepted fur more than so much blank paper. 
No; the community wants promises that shall 
be fulfilled. If it is thought we trust the na- 
tion and the bank and believe that, at some 
indefinite time, all their promises will be re- 
deemed, our trust is only partial after all, and 
the price of gold at one hundred and thirteen 
is the same az saying that our confidence is 
about thirteen per cent under par, or as if 
thirteen men in a hundred were wholly desti- 
tute of confidence. 


The readiness of nations, States, counties, 
towns, villages, corporations, individuals, to 
ran into debt, is something to be inquired in- 
to, and is often greatly to be lamented. It 
leads to immoralities. Sometimes, repudia- 
tion is the result, to which the name swind- 
ling is given in language of clearer expression. 
Often the tax-payer, driven into a corner by 
votes for indebtedness to which he never con- 
sented, grumbles at his taxes, hides his prop- 
erty, commits constructive or direct falsehood, 
and throws the burden off from himself on to 
the rest of the community. But the example 
which it offers is perhaps the most immoral 
influence that the readiness of public indebt- 
edness exerts. Why shall not the individual 
promise, and secure property through his pro- 
mises, when everywhere the nation, and each 
smallest public division of the body corporate, 
sets him the example of doing so? It is true, 
the creditor has a hold upon the private man ; 
it is true, the creditor will not lend except 
upon the belief of the trust-worthiness of the 
individual as to means and as to character. 
But the ability to incur debt involves unne- 
ceasary expenditures, The family who keep 
their pass-book buy more than those who pay 
cash down. It is very easy to order what the 
eye sees or the mind takes a fancy to, when 
all the apparent pay is to have the charge 
written down in a book. Traders often like 
to get the names of customers on to their 
ledgers; they sell more goods. They like it, 
too, because they can charge more profits. If 
the buyer pays a dollar of ready money, the 
slow paymaster, for whom the trader is will- 
ing to wait six months or a year, is willing to 
pay a dollar and a quarter; and to keep all 
appearances, the trader will readily charge 





no objection to the wealth of the trader, but 
do not like to have to pay an added sum for 
the dilatoriness of other persons. 

The young man’s debts are oftentimes the 
beginning of the young man’s ruin, and the 
same is true, too, of people and families in 
middle life. How people do groan under the 
debts they owe! How like remorse the sense 
of owing what they cannot pay haunts them! 
How year after year they find all their in- 
come, all their earnings pledged to the last 
cent, before they come in, and no good, full, 
honest pleasure afforded them, of feeling they 
have money to do with as they please! How 
the serse of poverty always burdens such peo- 
ple; and, often, the sense of meanness with 
which some forms of poverty are always con- 
nected! How much better it would be to 
borrow money outright, of some richer neigh- 
bor, and give a mortgage on one’s horses, 
cows or land, or even the furniture of one’s 
parlor, pay up all debts, and then never more 
contract a debt at the grocer’s, at the tailor’s, 
shoe-makers, or elsewhere,—so, know exactly 
the amount of one’s indebtedness—and so feel 
the importance of working it away. A man 
who owes a thousand dollars on a mortgage, 
without other debts, is better than one who is 
in debt here and there, for little sums, and 
who keeps in debt all the time for his sugar 
and calico, his tea and coffee, his coat and 
shoes. The mortgage is a continual remind- 
er;_if a man must be in debt, it exerts a 
healthful influence on his energies and his 
economies. Such a man holds his head up 
better before his fellow-men. * * Debt 
often comes to an ead with him by and by; 
while his neighbor, who will not borrow of the 
capitalist, but only at the trader’s counter, 
keeps on in the same slip shod way, perhaps 
all his life long. 

And who pays his debts, at last? at last, 
they must be paid. But his wife and his chil- 
dren pay them after he is gone. The house, 
or laod, horses or cows, which he would not 
mortgage or sell, in order to pay store-dehts, 
are swept away, all at once, when he isin a 
condition and a world, where, so far as we 
know, no store-debts can any more be con- 
tracted, One of the great statesmen and 
financiers of Europe, some hundred of years 
ago, found out the wonderful conception,— 
“the nation never dies;’ and, so, national 
debts can, unhappily, be continued from gen- 
eration to generation. But individuals die. 
Estates are settled at last by the intervention 
of the grim executor. No more turnings 
hither and thither. One short turn and ull 
are paid. But many a man dies poor, through 
his habit of keeping in debt, and leaves his 


the ready-moneyed man as much as he| wife and children penniless, who would have 
We have' lived handsomely and died well-off, had his 


charges the man of slow payment. 
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name never been recorded in a trader’s ac- | the purpose, was engaged in the act of taking 
count-books. his own life, when the sudden ringing of the 
bell, at so late an hour, startled him, and for 


a moment arrested the dreadful intevtion. 
How many misunderstandings arise from | Returning to another attempt upon his life, 


the loose way in which business matters are | again the bell sounded, and again his wicked 
talked over, and then when each party puts | purpose was turned aside. And thus it was 
his own construction on the conversation, the | to the third and last time; when by the Provi- 
matter is dismissed by each with the words | dential interruption so remarkably brought 
“all right, all right.” Frequently it turns | about, time was given, and doubtless a little 
out all wrong, and becomes a question for | strength afforded to resist the tempter, who 
lawyers and the courts. More than three- | else must have hastened the unhappy man to 
fourths of the litigation of the country would | his destruction. 

be saved if people would put down their| It is related in conclusion that the two men, 
agreements in writing, and sign their names | neither of whom had previcusly borne a re- 
to it. Each word in our language has its own | ligious character, withdrew from the ivter- 
peculiar meaning, and memory may, by the | view, which lasted for several hours, deeply 
change of its position in a sentence, convey | impressed with the occurrence, and that both 
an entirely different idea from that intended. | of them afterwards lived worthy and cireum- 
When once reduced to writing, ideas are fix- | spect lives—The Friend. 

ed, and expensive law suits avoided. na 


sn soscsiliiine 
PROVIDENTIAL INTERFERENCE, 

The following account, rot long since told 
to the writer, is believed to be authentic: 

A man residing in the vicinity of Boston, 
at the close of the day was preparing to re- 
tire to rest, being engaged in covering the 
coals on the hearth, when his mind received 
@ surprising intimation that he must go at 
once into the city. While considering what 
this language should mean, it was again re- 
peated to his mental ear. Still wondering 
at the unusual command, the language was 
again impressed, Go into Boston instantly. 
No longer hesitating, he took his horse and 
chair and drove directly to the city; and 
proceeding for some distance into it, his horse 
stopped before a house, from an upper story 
of which there shone a light through the win- 
dow. Stepping down from his chair, the man 
rang the door-bell for admission. Soon the 
lighted window above was raised, and a mas- 
culine voice, in impatient accents, inquired, 
“ What is wanted?” “ You know, I do not,” 
was the answer. Waiting awhile without 
further response, the man at the door again 
rang the bell. Again the window flew up, 
end the same question was asked, and the 
same answer returned. Still further waiting 


a while the man once more rang the bell for | rooms, are made warm and convenient, and 
admission. Again came the almost angry | are superior to most of the white farmers’ in 
question, “ What is wanted?” when the re- | this neighborhood. 

ply was once more returned, “ You know, I The industrial school building has not 
do not.”” Pausing a moment, the man above | been commenced, as we have been testing the 
responded, “ Yes, I do know;” then closing | clay; two kilns of bricks have just been 
the window he immediately descended to the | burned near the site that 1 have selected for 
door and gave admission to the stranger. | the building, and they prove to be of an ex- 
Together the two men retired to the upper | cellent quality. We expect to have the 
room, when an interview of no ordinary kind | building completed, so as to open the school 
ensued. It was there disclosed that the man |the 1st of Ninth month. I have recently 
in the chamber, having provided means for! purchased for the Indians 50 cooking stoves, 


——--—-- e-em 


PUT THE AGREEMENT IN WRITING, 








For Friends Intelligencer. 
INDIAN INFORMATION, 


The following corresponéence may be in- 
teresting to Friends of New York Yearly 
Meeting, and will furnish them with informa- 
tion, which may not otherwise readily reach 
them. 

Howard White, U. S. Indian Agent of the Winnebago 
Tribe, to Wa. H. Macy. Clerk of the Indian Com- 
mittee, New York: 

Thy favor of late date is at hand. I agree 
with thee in thinking that the services of an 
energetic woman to teach the equaws house- 
keeping, and how to take care of the chil- 
dren, and the sick, would be of great value, 
particularly in the spring, when the Indians 
commence living in their new houses. * * 

* * * * “T have succeeded in engag- 
ing three competent teachers, viz, Caroline 
Thomas, who was with us last year; Howard 
A. Mann, of Illinois, an exemplary young 
man, and a successful teacher, though not a 
member of our Society; and Lucy A. Lamb, 
of New Jersey. The attendance of the three 
schools has averaged 100 and is increasing. 
7 ” ' * About twelve of the new 
dwelling-houses for the Indians have been 
completed; the fifty are to be finished by the 
15th of Fifth month next; they contaiu five 
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50 box stoves, 40 wagons, and 40 sets double 
harness. * * * . * 
_We were favored about two months ago 
with a very pleasant visit from Samuel and 
James Stoutenburgh, of N. Y. I hope New 
York Friends will appoint a committee to 
visit us next spring. I believe it is right that 
they should make a personal inspection of 
our work fromtimetotime. * * * 
I am thy sincere friend, 
Howarp Waite. 
In reference to a part of the foregoing, W. 
H. Macy, in a letter to a member of the In- 
dian Committee says: “The Indians under 
our care are pretty well provided for, and 
are making good progress. We want to find 
an energetic woman Friend next spring to 
teach the Indian women housekeeping, and 
how to take care of the sick and the children.” 
Any response to the foregoing may be ad- 
dressed to Wm. H. Macy, 40 East 21st street, 
New York. G. F. 
Eleventh month, 1872. 





SANTEE INDIAN AGENCY. 

Our valued friend, George S. Truman, has 
furnished the writer with information en- 
abling him to make the following comparison 
of the weather for Tenth month, 1872, there, 
with that at this place, viz: 


Santee Agency. Phila. 
Mean temperature of the month, 53 deg. 55.32 deg. 


Highest point reached, .86 “~ 8 a 
Lowest ‘“ a =e oo Gee 37 “ 
Number of clear days, . . . 6 10 

* eleugy * . 4 « « 2 7 
Rain forthe month, . . . . 1.55in. 5.36 in. 


Our correspondent adds: “On the 9th we 
had a shock of an earthquake at 10.30 A. M., 
lasting several seconds. On the 27th a vio- 
lent gale of wind, commencing near midnight, 
and continuing until near daylight. The 
force of the wind was so great that it shook 
the house as well as the bed under us, and 
separated the roof near the peak. The gale 
was accompanied at times by distant light- 
ning; the wind quieted somewhat during the 
day, but resumed its violence in the even- 
ing, accompanied by rain, lightning and 
very heavy thunder; the rain continuing 
through the next day, part of the time 
snow falling, and our hills were white 
for the first time this season. The first ice 
formed on the 10th, upward of half an inch 
thick. 

Although this is the season for prairie 
fires, yet this year they commenced earlier 
than usual, and the ravages from them have 
been very great. Some idea of the rapidity 
with which this devastating element moves 
over the country may be formed from -the 
fact that on my return from a recent trip 





to the Pawnee Agency, I found the country 
for upwards of ninety miles one continued 
prospect of blackness, the most of which but 
three days previous was covered with good 


| forage for cattle. Like persons living in the 


immediate vicinity of volcanoes, we become 
so accustomed to these things that we are apt 
to underrate our danger, and are often only 
roused to it when too late to prevent its effects. 

So with the fires this year. They came 
sweeping down upon us from the hills, and 
found us short handed. The flames parted 
within half a mile of us, and took the direc- 
tion of the two Missions, placing them in im- 
minent danger, particularly the Episcopal, 
where the flame reached the porch of the 
house, but they finally succeeded in subduing 
it. We could lend them no aid, as by that 
time the fire, with the speed of a horse, had 
approached almost within one hundred yards 
of our stable and stackyard, and had destroy- 
ed our stacks of straw in the stubble field; 
but a road intervening enabled us to check 
it in that direction. Next it swept into the 
timber, and we were obliged to leave it until 
it spent itself. Several of our Indian fami- 
lies lost their cabins, and others have lost 
their hay, owing principally to the absence 
of the owners on visits or hunting.” 


In our correspondence our friend does not 
always confine himself to weather items, but 
often shows an abiding interest in the wel- 
fare of his distant co-members of Society, as 
well as our Society at large. In his last he 
remarks: 


“T notice by the “ Intelligencer” from 
time to time, that quite a number of the 
members of Green Street Meeting have 
been called away, and among them several 
with whom I had been pleasantly associated 
in our little Meeting in Brown Street.” 

“ Where so many feel at liberty to absent 
themselves from our Meetings, the removal 
of each of the faithful ones leaves a blank 
sensibly felt by their associates.” In some 
further reference to Green Street Meeting, 
he adds that “its young off-shoot * seems to 
give more evidence of vigor than the most 
sanguine have ever anticipated.” 

We have made these copious extracts 
knowing the interest very many of our friends 
take in the movements and tribulations of 
these self-sacrificing missionaries. 

J. M. Ey 

Philadelphia, 11th month 17, 1872. 

An individual may stand high in the esti- 
mation of the community in which he lives— 
he may even sway the destinies of an empire ; 
yet, this does nct of itself entitle him to the 


* The meeting at Girard Av. and Seventeenth St. 
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appellation of great. He only is truly great 
who is truly good. 





FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS, 

On First-day afternoon, I visited the 
“ Methodist Sunday School,” and in the ab- 
sence of the Minister’s wife, was invited to 
take her class of adult pupils. I replied, “I 
might not teach as you would wish.” The 
Superintendent answered, “I am sure you 
will. Teach as you wish.” I took the class 
and commented on the lesson just as I should 
have done in our own school, and when I 
apologized to the members of the class for 
taking it without preparation, they replied 
they had been “well satisfied and greatly 
interested.” Some of the leading men press- 
ed me to come to their meeting in the eve- 
ning, saying “ we are all one in spirit,”’ but 
I declined, telling them I felt best satisfied 
to etay with my invalid friend. I was pleased 
to feel the entire openness and kind feeling 
among them. I do not object to going among 
others, as it seems right, and I think if we 
Friends would keep our places, we might be 
of use to them and they to us. 

Though absent in body my spirit has been 
much with thee, and I have felt strengthened by 
the silent companionship. I often think that 
we know nor how much spirit influences 
spirit, nor how much strength comes 
through others. J never could give form 
to my ideas on this subject, but I believe 
not only in communion with our Father 
in heaven, but also with those whose hearts 
He has measurably freed from earthly en- 
thralments. Much of this enjoyment may 
come to us through the channel of memory, 
but if, by such communion we are lifted for 
a time out of self, and helped to tread more 
firmly in the path of duty, shall we not give 
thanks for such aids in our spiritual journey ? 
I feel that I can, and that my love for some 
of these is not a selfish love, but will know 
a full perfection in another state of existence. 
Here, we see each other as through a glass, 
darkly; through our temperaments and 
through our life-contracted peculiarities of 
vision—there we shall meet face to face and 
know even as also we are known. 








has just handed me thy letter, 
which was penned in the right time. How 
very precious is the feeling which draws us 
so close to each other when thus separated, 
binding spirit with spirit, thus enabling us to 
dip into the same cup and strengthen each 
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other as we pass over life’s journey. Thou 
hast handed forth the cup of cold water to 
the refreshing of our spirits, and in return I 
want to say to thee, “Be of good cheer.” 
Though we may be surrounded by that which 
is depressing, and we see not the Power that 
upholds, yet the same kind hand sustains in 
the shadow of the night season, as well as 
when the glorious sun shines forth in its bril- 
liancy giving us the certain evidence that we 
are surrounded by light, and thus rememher- 
ed by Him who never faileth in his promises 
to his trusting children. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTIT MONTH 30, 1872. 


MarriaGE Norices.—We wish to call the 
attention of our readers to the subject of 
“Marriage Notices.” While we desire that our 
paper may be the means of spreading infor- 
mation of the marriages of our members, we 
have always aimed to confine them to those 
which a Friend concerned for the mainte- 
nance of our discipline might consistently 
attend. Marriages accomplished without the 
care of a Monthly Meeting, when both par- 
lies are members, are not therefore knowingly 
inserted. When marriage notives are sent 
us they must be accompanied with a note 
(only for the information of the editor) 
stating whether accomplished under the care 
of a Monthly Meeting, or, if not, whether 
either of the parties or both are members. 
Should any sending these notices find they 
are not inserted, they may conclude it is be- 
cause these conditions have not been complied 
with. 


From T. Ellwood Zell we have received a 
very neat map of the “ Nile Sources and Lake 
Region of Central Africa,” showing Dr. Liv- 
ingstone’s recent discoveries and Stanley’s 
route. This sketch gives interesting informa- 
tion in the most brief and satisfactory man 
ner possible, and we commend it to those who 
would know the extent of recent discovery in 
this obscure part of the earth. 


—- +08) 





DIED. 

BEANS.—In Warford County, Maryland, on the 
2ist of 9th mo., 1872, of typhoid fever, Sarah C. 
Beans, widow of Jacob Beans, and daughter of John 
Rich, of Horsham, Pa., aged about 47 years 

HALL,.—In Philadelphia, on the 3d of 11th mo. 


, 
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1872, at the residence of his son-in-law, Wm. Seal, 
Mablon Hall, of Bucks Co., Pa., in the 80th year of 
his age; a member of Wrightstown Monthly Meeting. 





for Friends’ Intelligencer. 


PROGRESS OF THE EDUCATIONAL CAUSE IN 
PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MEETING. 
(Continued from page 620.) 

In Fourth month, 1856, the Committee 
asked the judgment of the Monthly Meetings 
in regard to the sale of the old site and the 
purchase of a new one near the new Meeting- 
house. This was approved, and in Ninth 
month the property was sold for $8,000, pos- 
session to be given Eighth month 1, 1857. 
The new site purchased was in Race above 
Fifteenth street, adjoining the Meeting-house 
lot. 

As the prospect drew near for the removal 
of the meeting, which occurred Second 
month Ist, 1857, the subject of best accomo- 
dating the schools, in regard to the attend- 
ance of mid-week meetings, claimed atten- 
tion, and was referred, in Twelfth month, 
1856, for the consideration of the School 
Committee, who reported, next month, in 
favor of indulging a meeting to be held in 
the lecture-room on Fourth-days at 10 A. M. 
This being approved, William Dorsey, Rich- 
ard Price, Abigail Townsend, Sarah Jackson 
and Sarah S. Biddle were appointed on be- 
half of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting; John 
Wilson Moore, John J. White, Rebecca 
Knight, Oeborah F. Wharton and Tabitha 
Turnpenny on behalf of Spruce Street ; Seth 
Matlack, Jane Johnson, Abigail W. Ellis, 
Harriet Ogden, Charles Townsend and Joseph 
Warner on behalf of Green Street; to have 
the oversight of said meeting, who reported, 
in Seventh month, that they had been satis- 
factorily held. 

Second month, 1857.—Report was received 
that during the year both schools had been 
in a flourishing condition. During the term 
just ended, in the boys’ school were 80 pupils, 
44 of whom were children of Friends, and 6 
of professors. In the girls’ school 75 pupils, 
45 of whom were children of Friends and 10 
of professors. Another assistant had been 
employed in the boys’ school. 

In Third month James Martin, John Saun- 
ders, Wm. P. Sharpless, James Mott, John 
D. Griscom and Hugh McelIlvain were ap- 
pointed to confer with the joint committee in 
reference to the terms of payment for the lot 
purchased of the Meeting-house property, 
viz, 40 feet on Race Street, by 100 feet deep, 
for which 6,000 dollars was to be paid. Their 
report was adopted. 

In Sixth month, 1857, the Committee on 
the West Philadelphia School reported that 
for the year ending Third month 31, the 
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average was 20 pupils; the largest number 
at one time 25, 13 of whom were Friends 
children. The teacher had then left, and the 
scholars became scattered, so that when the 
school reopened, a few weeks later, only 9 at- 
tended, 3 of whom were Friends’ or professors’ 
children. The Committee were of the opinion 
that when the other schools were removed to 
the Race Street location this one would be 
superceded, and recommend its discontinu- 
ance. The meeting left it discretionary with 
the Conimittee to do so, but they were en- 
couraged to keep it up if practicable. 

In Nioth month, 1857, the Central School 
was reopened in the new building and the 
Monthly Meeting Schools in the central 
building of the Meeting-house. 

In Seventh month, 1857, the Committee on 
Primary Schools reported that they had con- 
tinued to give satisfaction. In M. Beans’ 
school were 40 children, viz.: 20 members, 
10 professors and 10 of other parents, 

In A. E. Cooks’, 35 children, viz: 14 
members, 5 professors, 16 of other persuasions. 

The salary paid each was 400 dollars, and 
there was a surplus in the first named of 
$67.51; in the last, $300, making with bal- 
ance in hands of Committee from previous 
years a total of $215.00, which would be re- 
quired for the new furniture and other ex- 
penses. The Committee ia charge were Chas. 
Shoemaker, Richard Price, Jonathan Jones, 
Elizabeth A. Eyre, Lydia Suplee, Margaret 
Bancroft and Martha Mellor. J. Jones hav- 
ing deceased, Aaron B. Ivins was now sub- 
stituted, and M. Bancroft, E. A. Eyre and 
Hannah Lippincott appointed by Women’s 
Meeting. 

In Second month, 1858, the Joint Com- 
mittee on Central School report both schools 
as having been in a flourishing and satisfac- 
tory condition for the term ending Sixth 
month 30, 1857. The boys’ school had 76 
pupils, 35 of them members, 6 professors. In 
the girls’, 64 pupils, of whom 30 were meme 
bers, 10 one parent a member and professors, 
For the second term, held in the new loca- 
tion, the boys’ school had 111 pupils, 45 of 
them members, 18 professors; and the girls’, 
101, of whom 50 were members, 19 one par- 
ent a member and professors. 

“The eminent success, so far as regards 
numbers, which has attended the removal to 
its present location seems to leave us nothing 
on that score to desire, except a more thor- 
ough interest among Friends, and a larger 
uttendance of their children. The institution 
was designed fur these, and these are first en- 
titled to the benefits it may confer. 

“The position in which the Committee 
stand, with respect to the Constituent Month- 
ly Meetings, makes it necessary that the 
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appellation of great. He only is truly great | other as we pass over life’s journey. Thou 
who is truly good. hast handed forth the cup of cold water to 
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FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 

On First-day afternoon, I visited the 
“ Methodist Sunday School,” and in the ab- 
sence of the Minister’s wife, was invited to 
take her class of adult pupils. I replied, “I 
might not teach as you would wish.” The 
Superintendent answered, “I am sure you 
will. Teach as you wish.” I took the class 
and commented on the lesson just as I should 
have done in our own school, and when I 
apologized to the members of the class for 
taking it without preparation, they replied 
they had been “well satisfied and greatly 
interested.” Some of the leading men press. 
ed me to come to their meeting in the eve- 
ning, saying “ we are all one in spirit,” but 
I declined, telling them I felt best satisfied 
to etay with my invalid friend. I was pleased 
to feel the entire openness and kind feeling 
among them. I do not object to going among 
others, as it seems right, and I think if we 
Friends would keep our places, we might be 
of use to them and they to us. 

Though absent in body my spirit has been 
much with thee,and [ havefeltstrengthened by 
the silent companionship. I often think that 
we know nor how much spirit influences 
spirit, nor how much strength comes 
through others. J never could give form 
to my ideas on this subject, but I believe 
not only in communion with our Father 
in heaven, but also with those whose hearts 
He has measurably freed from earthly en- 
thralments. Much of this enjoyment may 
come to us through the channel of memory, 
but if, by such communion we are lifted for 
a time out of self, and helped to tread more 
firmly in the path of duty, shall we not give 
thanks for such aids in our spiritual journey ? 
I feel that I can, and that my love for some 
of these is not a selfish love, but will know 
a full perfection in another state of existence. 
Here, we see each other as through a glass, 
darkly; through our temperaments and 
through our life-contracted peculiarities of 
visiun—there we shall meet face to face and 
know even as also we are known. 








has just handed me thy letter, 
which was penned in the right time. How 
very precious is the feeling which draws us 
so close to each other when thus separated, 
binding spirit with spirit, thus enabling us to 
dip into the same cup and strengthen each 


the refreshing of our spirits, and in return I 
want to say to thee, “Be of good cheer.” 
Though we may be surrounded by that which 
is depressing, and we see not the Power that 
upholds, yet the same kind hand sustains in 
the shadow of the night season, as well as 
when the glorious sun shines forth in its bril- 
liancy giving us the certain evidence that we 
are surrounded by light, and thus rememher- 
ed by Him who never faileth in his promises 
to his trusting children. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 30, 1872. 





MarriacE Notices.—We wish to call the 
attention of our readers to the subject of 
“Marriage Notices.” While we desire that our 
paper may be the means of spreading infor- 
mation of the marriages of our members, we 
have always aimed to confine them to those 
which a Friend concerned for the mainte- 
nance of our discipline might consistently 
attend. Marriages accomplished without the 
care of a Monthly Meeting, when both par- 
lies are members, are not therefore knowingly 
inserted. When marriage notives are sent 
us they must be accompanied with a note 
(only for the information of the editor) 
stating whether accomplished under the care 
of a Monthly Meeting, or, if not, whether 
either of the parties or both are members. 
Should any sending these notices find they 
are not inserted, they may conclude it is be- 
cause these conditions have not been complied 
with. 


From T. Ellwood Zell we have received a 
very neat map of the “ Nile Sources and Lake 
Region of Central Africa,” showing Dr. Liv- 
ingstone’s recent discoveries and Stanley’s 
route. This sketch gives interesting informa- 
tion in the most brief and satisfactory man 
ner possible, and we commend it to those who 
would know the extent of recent discovery in 
this obscure part of the earth. 
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DIED. 


BEANS.—In Harford County, Maryland, on the 
21st of 9th mo., 1872, of typhoid fever, Sarah C. 
Beans, widow of Jacob Beans, and daughter of John 
Rich, of Horsham, Pa., aged about 47 years 

HALL.—In Philadelphia, on the 3d of 11th mo. 
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1872, at the residence of his son-in-law, Wm. Seal, 
Mablon Hall, of Bucks Co., Pa., in the 80th year of 
his age ; a member of Wrightstown Monthly Meeting. 
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PROGRESS OF THE EDUCATIONAL CAUSE IN 
PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MEETING. 
(Continued from page 620.) 


In Fourth month, 1856, the Committee 
asked the judgment of the Monthly Meetings 
in regard to the sale of the old site and the 
purchase of a new one near the new Meeting- 
house. This was approved, and in Ninth 
month the property was sold for $8,000, pos- 
session to be given Eighth month 1, 1857. 
The new site purchased was in Race above 
Fifteenth street, adjoining the Meeting-house 
lot. 

As the prospect drew near for the removal 
of the meeting, which occurred Second 
month Ist, 1857, the subject of best accomo- 
dating the schools, in regard to the attend- 
ance of mid-week meetings, claimed atten- 
tion, and was referred, in Twelfth month, 
1856, for the consideration of the School 
Committee, who reported, next month, in 
favor of indulging a meeting to be held in 
the lecture-room on Fourth-days at 10 A. M. 
This being approved, William Dorsey, Rich- 
ard Price, Abigail Townsend, Sarah Jackson 
and Sarah S. Biddle were appointed on be- 
half of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting; John 
Wilson Moore, John J. White, Rebecca 
Knight, Deborah F. Wharton and Tabitha 
Turnpenny on behalf of Spruce Street ; Seth 
Matlack, Jane Johnson, Abigail W. Ellis, 
Harriet Ogden, Charles Townsend and Joseph 
Warner on behalf of Green Street; to have 
the oversight of said meeting, who reported, 
in Seventh month, that they had been satis- 
factorily held. 

Second month, 1857.—Report was received 
that during the year both schools had been 
in a flourishing condition. During the term 
just ended, in the boys’ school were 80 pupils, 
44 of whom were children of Friends, and 6 
of professors. In the girls’ school 75 pupils, 
45 of whom were children of Friends and 10 
of professors. Another assistant had been 
employed in the boys’ school. 

In Third month James Martin, John Saun- 
ders, Wm. P. Sharpless, James Mott, John 
D. Griscom and Hugh Mcllvain were ap- 
pointed to confer with the joint committee in 
reference to the terms of payment for the lot 
purchased of the Meeting-house property, 
viz, 40 feet on Race Street, by 100 feet deep, 
for which 6,000 dollars was to be paid. Their 
report was adopted. 

In Sixth month, 1857, the Committee on 
the West Philadelphia School reported that 
for the year ending Third month 31, the 
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average was 20 pupils; the largest number 
at one time 25, 13 of whom were Friends’ 
children. The teacher had then left, and the 
scholars became scattered, so that when the 
school reopened, a few weeks later, only 9 at- 
tended, 3 of whom were Friends’ or professors’ 
children. The Committee were of the opinion 
that when the other schools were removed to 
the Race Street location this one would be 
superceded, and recommend its discontinu- 
ance. The meeting left it discretionary with 
the Committee to do so, but they were en- 
couraged to keep it up if practicable. 

In Nioth month, 1857, the Central School 
was reopened in the new building and the 
Monthly Meeting Schools in the ceatral 
building of the Mezeting-house. 

In Seventh month, 1857, the Committee on 
Primary Schools reported that they had con- 
tinued to give satisfaction. In M. Beans’ 
school were 40 children, viz.: 20 members, 
10 professors and 10 of other parents. 

In A. E. Cooks’, 35 children, viz: 14 
members, 5 professors, 16 of other persuasions. 

The salary paid each was 400 dollars, and 
there was a surplus in the first named of 
$67.51; in the last, $300, making with bal- 
ance in hands of Committee from previous 
years a total of $215.00, which would be re- 
quired for the new furniture and other ex- 
penses. The Committee ia charge were Chas. 
Shoemaker, Richard Price, Jonathan Jones, 
Elizabeth A. Eyre, Lydia Suplee, Margaret 
Bancroft and Martha Mellor. J. Jones hav- 
ing deceased, Aaron B. Ivins was now sub- 
stituted, and M. Bancroft, E. A. Eyre and 
Hannah Lippincott appointed by Women’s 
Meeting. 


In Second month, 1858, the Joint Com- 
mittee on Central School report both schools 
as having been in a flourishing and satisfac- 
tory condition for the term ending Sixth 
month 30, 1857. The boys’ school had 76 
pupils, 35 of them members, 6 professors. In 
the girls’, 64 pupils, of whom 30 were meme 
bers, 10 one parent a member and professors, 
For the second term, held in the new loca- 
tion, the boys’ school had 111 pupils, 45 of 
them members, 18 professors ; and the girls’, 
101, of whom 50 were members, 19 one par- 
ent a member and professors. 

“The eminent success, so far as regards 
numbers, which has attended the removal to 
its present location seems to leave us nothing 
on that score to desire, except a more thor- 
ough interest among Friends, and a larger 
uttendance of their children. The institution 
was designed for these, and these are first en- 
titled to the benefits it may confer. 

“The position in which the Committee 
stand, with respect to the Constituent Month- 
ly Meetings, makes it necessary that the 
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schoo] should be self-supporting. The teach- | average in the first was 36 and 31 in the last. 
ers being, in consequence, directly and exclu- | Notwithstanding the purchase of new furni- 
sively interested in its pecuniary success, a| ture for both, there was a profit above ex- 
just regard for their rights will require that, | penses in the first of $46.08, and $3 25 in the 
consistent with the object of its foundation, | last named, making, with balance previously 
no impediment shall be thrown in the way of | in hand, $264.33. 

their interests. But it must be the wish of 
Friends, as it is the desire of the Committee, 
that the schools shall be as much as possible 


oe of their own children. Tae prin-| approved, and the east room on the first floor 
alicit — een especially in regard to sim-! appropriated to the purpose, and A. E. Cook’s 
pitcity, plainness of dress and address and | school removed to the west room first floor. 

moderation, could then be better inculeated.” 


“The Commiitee believe that a mere liter- 
ary education is of secondary importance; | 


and, so far as this is cone hi peer : 
ene concerned, 0 “4 school | the number of pupils and also in the attend- 
appears inferior tonone around us. But there 


a ented oe ance of Friends’ children. 
something more than this which we are ee 
made painfully to feel when we look forward In addition to the usual branches all the 
to a succession of standard bearers for the | Children have the benefit of a lecture weekly 
cause of Truth and Righteousness.” on Chemistry and Natural Philosophy ; also 
“In the sale of the old school-house and the | ® lecture on Physiology to the boys, and to 
erection of the new a debt will be incurred, the girls = Astronomy. , 
which, by the direction recently given the]. The foreign languages can aleo be studied 
Trustees, is to be secured on the building and if desired. 
lot. The interest on this is expected to be Total cost of school property was $14,- 
paid from the proceeds of tuition. 91919, and is clear of debt except $5,000, 
“The appropriation made by the Monthly | secured by mortgage on the premises. 
Meetings, at the request of the Committee, to The Committee were continued, excepting 
secure the services of a teacher for the boys’ | that Thomas Ridgway and Margaret A. Gris- 
department not having been required, the | com were appointed in place of C. Clothier 
meetings have, therefore, never been pecu- and S. 8. Biddle. 
niarily involyed by the acceptance of the On Seventh month 20th, 1859, the Com- 
trust. mittee on Monthly Meeting Schools reported 
“This is in accordance with the original | that the Boys’ Grammar School opened as 
stipulation, and we are gratified to be able to| proposed in Ninth month, and that all were 
state the fact, yet we, nevertheless, feel, in| successful. Besides increasing the salary of 
presenting a report of the outward prosperity | the principal in the Secondary School to $500, 
of the Institution, that the hearty co-opera-| and the employment of an assistant in each, 
tion of Friends, both individually and col-| there was a surplus of $146 37 in the one, and 
lectively, will be required in order to make | $84.71 in the other. 
it what it was designed to be by its founders,| The new school, after paying expenses, had 
a finishing school for the children of Friends.” | a profit of $36.36, but the furniture purchased 
On behalf of the Committee, for it exhausted the surplus of all three and 
M. SaunpDERs, part of the previous balance. 42 children at- 
Clerk. | tended this last school, 22 of them Friends or 
J. Humphreys McIlvain, Hugh MelTivain, | professors. 
Caleb Clothier, Samuel Parry, Joseph B.| The price of tuition, $12 per term of five 
Hanson, Wm. C. Biddle, Letitia W. Allen, | months, in the boys’ Preparatory ; $10 in the 
Catharine H. Truman, Sarah &. Biddle, Helen | Secondary and $8 in the Primary School. 
G. Longstreth, Hannah Lippincott and Ra-| The condition of the schools was so encour- 
chel M. Biddle were appointed to act on be-| agivg that, in Sixth month, 1860, the Commit- 
half of the Monthly Meeting, in the joint com- | tee asked the advice of the Monthly Meeting 
mittee having charge of the school. in regard to opening a Preparatory or Gram- 
In Seventh month, 1858, the Committee on | mar School for girls. This was approved, 


The Committee propose the opening of an- 
| other school under a male teacher, to pre- 
pare boys for the Central School. This was 





In Second month, 1859, it is stated that the 
Central Schools were both in a highly flour- 
ishing condition, there being an increase in 





Primary Schools reported those schools opened | and the school was opened in Ninth month, 
in the new Meeting-house Ninth month 1st, | 1860, in the west room, third story, under 
1857. the care of Rachel W. Allen; the number of 
In M. Beans’ school 49 pupils were en-| pupils was 50, of whom 9 were Friends. 
tered, 16 Friends, 17 professors and 16 others ; For the benefit of the last-named school, 
in A. E. Cook’s 48, of whom 20 were Friends’ | and with the consent of the Representative 
children, 13 professors and 15 others. The! Committee, a stairway was erected, and the 
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space over the Yearly Meeting-house fitted 
up for a gymnasium. 

In Twelfth month, 1859, the Committee on 
West Philadelphia School reported that way 
had not opened to obtain a well qualified 
teacher in membership with Friends, and 
in consideration of the few Friends’ children 
in the neighborhood, excepting those in at- 
tendance at our schools on Race Street, the | 
Committee asked to be released, and the 
scoool-room left under charge of the Com- 
mittee on property. This Committee report- | 
ed, Second month, 1861, that since the room 
was placed under their care, they have estab. 
lished a school therein under the charge of | 
Hannah Antrim. 18 schoiars aitend, 4 mem- 
bers and one the child of a Friend. The same | 
books and course of studies were adopted as 
in the Central Schools. 

In Third month, Hugh Mellvain, Geo. W. 
Robins, Martha G. Mellvain aud Deborah | 
Marot were appointed to have charge of the 
schovl. In Fourth month, 1862, the attend- 
ance had increased to 26, and in Ninth month, 
1863, to 44 pupils, 1+ of whom were members | 
or children of members. At this date the 
school was placed in charge of the same com- 
mittee having the oversight of the other 
Monthly Meeting Schools. New furniture 
was purchased in 1866, improvements were 
made to the basement of the Meeting-house, 
better adapting it for school purposes. 

The attendance of the other Monthly Meet- 
ing Schools having increased, additional class 
rooms were provided in the space over the 
Race Street Meeting-room. 

In Ninth month, 1865, the Committee add: 
“ In closing this report, the Committee believe 
it right to allude to the loss sustained by the 
schools in the death of our beloved Friend 
Richard Price. He was closely identified 
with them from their commencement in 1835, 
was gratified to witness their prosperity, and 
always manifested a deep interest in them. 
When we realize that our faithful standard- 
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SKETCHES OF TRAVEL. 
BY A. C. M. 
no. 5. 
Continued from page 607. 

On the 12th we took a train for Geneva. 
The country through which we passed was 
somewhat uneven and not quite as produc- 
tive a> most parts of Bavaria. As we ap- 
proach Lake Geneva the land is more hilly, 


| and, as in many other places which we have 
| passed through lately, 


the grape culture 
abounds, the vineyards looking at a distance 
like fielis of corn. Towards evening our 
course led us to the lake, and we ran along 
side of it for many miles, having at times not 
only a beautiful view of the lake, but also 
the many towns and villages on its borders. 
We arrived at Geneva about 9 o’clock in the 
evening, and in going through the place to 
our hotel we crossed the lake and found the 
whole town, and especially the streets bor- 
dering upon the lake, very prettily lighted 
up, and in examining the place more fully 
the next morning, my impressions of the 
night before in favor of it were fully con- 
firmed. The lake and its outlet adds greatly 
to its beauty. Before I proceed further, [ 
will say what I ought to have said before, 
that on our way to this place we stopped for 
a short time at Berne, took a cab and drove 
to the principal points, one of which is the 
old clock upon the church, which, in its day, 
was considered such a triumph in mechanism. 
When it strikes, a man turns an hour glass 
over ; a rooster flaps his wings and crows as 
many times as the hour indicates ; a man in 
the belfry strikes the hour with a hammer 
upon the beil, and there are several other 
parts carried oui that I do not now recollect. 


| Considering the time in which it was made 


it was @ great triumph of art, though I sup- 
pose it could be outdone now. We waited 
for it to strike, and saw and heard the roos- 
ter,and alsosawtheold manturathe hourglass, 
but missed some of the others. Berne is an 


bearers are being removed one by one, may | old settled town, but has many streets of good 
we not inquire, Where shall we look for those | substantial buildings, one or two of which are 


to fill their places? The Committee now ap- 
pointed were John Saunders, Hugh Mell vaia, 


| built in a way to protect shoppers or pedes- 


trians from storms or sunshine, being covered 


Aaron B. Ivins, Lukens Webster, Sarah R.| the whole length of the streets by the pro- 


Parrish, Martha G. MelIlvain, Harriet E. 
Stockly and Hannah Lippincott. 


(To be continued.) 


—--————. 49 


I ru1nx that to have known one good old 
man—one man who, through the chances 
and mischances of a long life, has carried 
his heart in his hand, like a palm branch, 
waving all discords into peace—helps our 
faith in God, in ourselves, and in each other 
more than many sermons.— G. W. Curtis. 





jection of the roof of the buildings. I have 
seen the same thing in other cities. Another 
feature of this old city is a beautiful stream 
of water of smal! size running rapidly in a 
confined channel through some of the princi- 
pal streets. We had but little time to devote 
here, and soon left for Geneva, 

The next day, after devoting the forenoon 
to Geneva, we took a boat on its lake to go 
up to the mountains «f Chamouniz, leaving 
about 2 o’clock in the afternoon. We re- 


joice to get upon the water, that we may es- 
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cape the heat of the city, and being a pleas- 
ant day, we enjoy our sail exceedingly. ‘The 
shores on both sides, far up from the water, 
are covered with grape-vines, and its banks 
are dotted with cities and villages all the 
way, and where these are, there are large 
public houses for the accommodation of 
travellers and boarders ; for the border of 
this lake is very popular as a place of sum- 
mer resort. Near the farther end we passed 
Chillon and its old castle, made famous by 
Byron. The castle stands by the lake side, 
so that we had a fair view of it. Getting to 
the end of the lake we take a train and pass 
along under the overhanging cliff, and 
through tunnels, among some of the loftiest 
mountains of Switzerland; and as we had 
nearly a full moon, our enjoyment of the 
scene was unbounded. At length we left the 
train and put up fer the night at a public 
house in Martigny, among the mountains, 
with the view of taking mules in the morn- 
ing from that point across to Chamouniz, one 
of the most noted poiots for mountain scene- 
ry in Switzerland. In the morning, while 
making my toilet, I heard the pleasing tink-. 
ling of the herdsman’s bell, and Jooking vut 
I saw a flock of goats, about thirty-five in 
number, going forth under the care of the 
young herdsman to mountain pastures, hav- 
ing already been milked. It is a pleasant 
sight, and the sound of the distant bell upon 
the mountain sides is always musical. We 
saw many such scenes and always enjoyed 
them. Nefr our public house there is upon 
the hill-side one of the most striking towns 
that we have seen, said to have been built in 
the 13th century, and once inhabited by a 
king. Although it was very near, we had 
not time to examine it. After breakfast we 
were fitted with a mule each, and a moun- 
taineer as a guide for us through the moun- 
tains, about 22 miles distant. It was a stir- 
ring time at and about the hotel, there are 
so many tourists to be fitted out with mules 
and attendants. The array is amusing, and 
many of the tourists, like myself, have been 
so entirely unused to the saddle—on a mules 
back especially—that we cut an unenviable 
figure in the presence of these hardy movm- 
taineers. There are many ladies to fit out, 
and such of them as take mules, generally 
have a guide, who takes it upon him to keep 
very near his charge, and to lead the mules 
through all the difficult passes. These guides 
keep up without difficulty, as mules never go 
faster than a walk, and it is incredible what 
burdens some of these mountaineers will car- 
ry over these mountains upon their backs. I 
saw them carrying trunks of great size. There 
are two roites to the point we wished to go 
to, one is the old mule path used for ages, 
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and the other made so that carriages may 
pass over it. Some of our party chose one 
route and some the other, the majority I 
think took the road. We chose the old mule 
path, and were not disappointed, for it was 
one of the most thrilling and astonishing ex- 
periences that man is capable of enjoying. 
The ascending and descending scale through 
some of the loftiest mountain ranges of Swit- 
zerland upon a mule’s back, is a thing not 
easily comprehended, and not always fully 
admired when it is comprehended. We passed 
many points in the elevated ranges of the 
mountain path, that were so near the brink 
of a precipice that one misstep of cur mules 
might have sent us from 500 to 1,000 feet 
down the hillside. It was often fearful to 
look below us at these points. I passed some 
of them with a tolerable degree of (assumed) 
composure, but somehow I got the impression 
that the beast I rode was all the time striv- 
ing to see how near he could walk to the edge 
of a precipice and not go off, and this experi- 
ment not being at all in harmony with my 
feelings, I abandoned him to the guide in 
future. At allsuch turns they prate a great 
deal about the discrimination of the mule in 
choosing his footsteps. I don’t think that 
the charge that I have brought against him 
(if true, which I think it is,) shows him to 
possess much wisdom, uzless it was to get me 
off his back, if so, we will accord to him 
that also; but apart from all this it was a de- 
lightful tour. We frequently came upon the 
shepherd boy tending his flock far up the 
mountain, and frequently saw where he had 
reared his mimic house out of the mountain 
stones, in order to while away the time when 
his flock was feeding, and perhaps to shelter 
himself from the wind. Abcut two o’clock 
we gained our highest point, and here upon 
the mountain brow, or rather the highest ele- 
vation of the path between two lofty moun- 
tains, we came toa house of entertainment, 
fed the mules and took dinner. From this 
point we could look down upon the valley of 
Chamounix, and upon the lofty range of 
snow-covered mountains on which are the 
glaciers, one of which we intended to visit. 
They appeared in all their sublimity of beau- 
ty from this point, the afternoon sun lighting 
them up. Our path the rest of the way led us 
mostly down the declivity to the vale below, 
but we had yet a much longer journey than 
we anticipated, but by perseverance we made 
our way down into the valley, where we found 
it teeming with life and vegetation. There 
were beautiful crops of wheat, rye, bemp and 
flax, as well as garden products, matured and 
maturing with last winter’s snow, and the 
glaciers right before them on the mountain 
sides. Here our ears are assailed with the 
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noise of rushing waters from the hill-tops cen- 
tering here in the valley, making a formida- 
ble stream. These waters in ages long since 
past, have rolled down from the mountains 
immense boulders, and piled them up in 
mountainous heaps in the vales below, and 
no one thing can give us an idea of the il- 
limitable period of time which must have 
elapsed since these formations—so fully as to 
contemplate the change which has been 
wrought by simple attrition—huge boulders 
once of all diversity of shapes, now rounded 
into smcothness—it is a wonderful study. 
Early in the evening we arrived at the hotel, 
and having before telegraphed for rooms, we 
got them. Here we find, as everywhere else, 
a large number of tourists. We settle with 
our faithful muliteer, and in the morning he 
will retrace his course and be ready for an- 
other party. We are tired enough to sleep 
well, Next morning we take breakfast, and 
like many others, male and female, we make 
ready for our ascent of the montanvert to 
visit the glacier. Most take their mules; we 
prefer to go without them, and start; we 
commence leisurely, which I think the true 
way, and advance slowly up, up, up. The 
paths on these mountains ran obliquely up 
but a short distance, then turn a sharp corner 
and go up again in the opposite direction ; 
but the distance gained in any one direction 
depends, of course, upon the make of the 
ground. At times, during the ascent, when 
we looked at the heights to be gained above 
us, it seemed almost incredible that a way 
would be found, but as we pressed forward in 
the path before us—when we got to the end 
of that we found another. After rising about 
one-fourth of the distance, we came to a small 
house of entertainment in the mountain side, 
kept by a pleasant looking lady. She had 
many things adapted to the wants of the 
weary traveller, such as cooling drinks, cakes 
and fruits, among which were strawberries 
(and I may remark here that we have seen 
the latter in every city of any note, from the 
time we first came to the country, down to 
our late visit to Paris). The proprietor of 
the little shop urged my purchase of a moun- 
tain staff, used by the mountaineers and tour- 
ists likewise, and as we had a long walk be- 
fore us, I yielded. She gave us sume of the 
coolest and best lemonade from her rock cel. 
lar that we saw in the country. We then 
journeyed onward. Tourists were passing 
and repassing us all the way up, and strings 
of empty saddled mules were making their 
way down. Few tourists like to ride down 
these steep mountain passes. At times we 
would come to an open space, and selecting 
a good seat, we rest our weary limbs, and at 
the same time look back upon the vale far 
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below us, and also across the vale upon the 
opposite mountain, which appeared to be 
equal in height to the one we were ascending. 
Working our way upward, we fell in with a 
young English tourist and his sister, both on 
foot, staff in hand. They were very intelli- 
gent and social, and the conversation ensuing 
caused us to forget the toil in part. We ar- 
rived at another stopping place, or house of 
entertainment, but not wanting anything, we 
passed on, About 1 o’clock we gained the 
point we were in pursuit of, being a gorge 
very high up between two lofty mountains, 
between which the snow has been piling in 
for ages, and the upper surfaces melting and 
freezing, forming the present glacier. We 
were about a hundred feet above the glacier, 
where there is a house of entertainment. 
Parties coming here generally feel the want 
of something, in addition to the refreshments 
furnished ; they also have prints and canes, 
and a great collection of curiosities to offer 
visitors. The glacier, of course, is the great 
attraction here. The snow piled up at dif- 
ferent points in these mountain gogmeg around 
us is also interesting; but I conf 
is another point standing ouc befo 
towering up far above the glacier in its firm 
majesty, that has more attractions for my 
eye than all that lies at its feet. This lofty 
peak has been breasting the storms and 
winds of ages unnumbered, boulder after boul- 
der has been severed from it by the war of 
the elements, and been mixed with the de- 
bris in the plain below, and yet it.still stands 
forth solitary and alone, stripped of all ver- 
dure far down its sides, but still defiant, still 
awfully grand in its solitude, it is running.a 
tilt against time itself, but time will be the 
victor. 

Some of our party went down unron the 
glacier, but I was satisfied with resting and 
looking upon it. After awhile we commenced 
the descent of the mountain, and found it less 
laborious. We arrived at our hotel well 
pleased with our day’s experience, and slept 
soundly. 






(To be continued.) 
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“THERE'S A SILVER LINING TO EVERY 
CLOUD,” 


The poet or priest who told us this 
Served mankind in the holiest way ; 
For it lit up the earth with the star of bliss 
That beacons the soul with cheerful ray. 
Too often we wander despairing and bliad, 
Breathing our useless murmurs aloud; 
But ‘tis kinder to bid usa seek and find 
‘‘ A silver lining to every cloud.” 


Let ns not walk in the dingle ground 

Where nothing but Autumn’s dead leaves are seen ; 
But search beneath them, and peeping around 

Are the young spring tufts of blue and green 
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Tis a beautiful eye that ever perceives 
The presence of God in Mortality’s crowd, 
Tis a saving creed that thinks and believes 
“There's a silver lining to every cloud.” 
Let us look closely before we condemn 
Bushes that bear nor bloom nor fruit, 
There may not be beanty in leaves or stem, 
But virtue may dwell far down at the root; 
And let us beware how we utterly spurn 
Brothers that seem all cold and proud, 
If their bosoms were opened, perchance we might 
learn 
‘ There’s a silver lining to every cloud.” 
Let us not cast out Mercy and Truth, 
When guilt is before us in chains and shame, 
When passion and vice have cankered youth, 
Acd Age lives on with a branded name; 
Something of good may still be there, 
Though its voice may never be heard alond, 
For, while black with the vapors of pestileut air, 
‘‘ There’s a silver lining to every cloud.” 


Sad are the sorrows that oftentimes come, 
Heavy and dull and bligh'iug and chill, 
Shutting the light from our beart and our home, 
Marring our hopes and defying our will; 
But let us not sink beneath the woe, 
Tis well perchance we are tried and bowed, 
For be sure, though we may not oft see it below, 
‘¢ There’ggmailvec lining to every cloud.” 
Death, with skeleton hand, 
ed the flower that grew in our breast, 
Do we not think of a fairer land, 
Where the lost are found, and the weary at rest? 
Ob the hope of the unknown Future springs, 
In its purest strength o’er the coffin and shroud, 
The shadow is dense, but Faith’s spirit-voice sings, 
“ There’s a silver lining to every cloud.” 
Exiza Cook. 


THE DISCIPLINE OF BUSINESS, 

Everything in the Universe has a higher 
end than its own existence, and one of the | 
chief objects of a worthy life is to discover | 
those ends, and to contribute its share to- 
wards their furtherance. The seed evidently 
exists for the plant, the plant for the fruit, 
the fruit for the sustenance of life. So in hu- 
manity, the body, with its wonderful mechan- 
ism, exisis not for itself, but to develop and 
strengthen the powers within, and those pow- 
ers subsist, not for their own sake but for the 
results they are capable of producing. Life 
itself is given to us, not that we may live 
alone, but that we may progress, and every 
advancing step we take is valuable, not chiefly 
for itself, out for the new possibility it opens 
to us. Much of the misery in the world comes 
from mistaking these ends, and misdirecting 
our energies, thus producing poor and inferior 
fruit from the soil which is meant to yield 
rich and noble harvests. Thus the final end 
of all business is commonly supposed to be 
simply the acquisition of property. Wealth 
is made not only the immediate, but the ulti- 
mate result of all traffic; if that is gained, 
business is thought to have accomplished its 
legitimate work ; if not, it is pronounced a 
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failure. With this sole end in view, the means 
will be arranged in consonance. Whatever 
promises the most rapid increase of property 
will be seized upon with avidity, and other 
interests, whether domestic, social or moral, 
will be made subservient. Even where con- 
science interferes to prevent actual wrong- 
doing in the pursuit, it is sometimes regarded 
as a sacrifice of the real purpose of business. 
—to higher ends, it is true, but still a sacri- 
fice. 

A deeper insight into life’s meanings will, 
however, reveal a fuller and nobler signifi- 
cance in business than the mere acquisition 
of property. It has an end beyond that of 
supply, an object above that of pecuniary 
success. It has a great moral purpose, the 
establishment of a lofty and unbending recti- 
tude in the hearts and lives of men. No dis- 
cipline can be found more perfectly adapted 
to this noble work than that of business. For 
it involves a continual adjustment of various 
claims, self being one of the claimants. It is 
a competition of rights and interests that 
presses more urgently and perpetually than 
in any. other scene of life. Commerce, with 
its “ thousand wheels,” is not a mere vehicle 
for transmitting to those engaged in it their 
share of this world’s goods, it is rather a great 
moral machinery, whose purpose is the pro- 
motion of intelligent fidelity and justice among 
men. This is true, both as regards communi- 
ties and individuals. Commerce promotes 
national wealth, but this is not its only, nor 
its highest mission to nations. It is a civil- 
izer of the human race; it accompanies the 
desire for liberty and culture, giving them a 
new impulse, while it provides the means for 
their satisfaction. Its increase keeps pace 
with that of freedom, and wherever it flour- 
ishes most extensively and unrestrictedly, we 
find the most widely diffused iute!ligence and 
prosperity. If its influence in promoting vir- 
tue is less apparent, it is only because men do 
not recognize this to be its purpose, or pursue 
it for this end. The passion for rapid accu- 
mulation, the eagerness for wealth, the am- 
bition for display, crowd out the thoughts of 
higher interests, and business is degraded by 
being used only for low and selfish ends. In- 
trinsically, however, it is worthy of better 
aims, and capable of higher results. Busi- 
ness, honestly and conscientiously pursued, 
where persevering diligence and faithful at- 
tention are exercised, where the righis of all 
are upheld, and justice firmly adhered to, 
brings with it a discipline of character that 
can hardly be secured in any other occupa- 
tion. It brings into exercise all the powers 
of the mind, not only in judging of matters 
of prudence, but also those of right. Perplex- 
ing questions which involve conflicting inter- 
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ests must be decided, thus exercising and 
strengthening the judgment; the limits of 
self-love are to be assigned ; not only honesty, 
but integrity, cander, discretion and patience 
must be cultivated, and the entire mental 
and moral nature undergo continual develop- 
ment, if business is truly and couscientiously 
followed. 

No such results will be reaped, however, 
by him who substitutes the immediate end of 
business, acquisition, for its ultimate end, 
character. To him the perils of trade are 
countless. Temptation to gain hy artifice, 
concealment and deceit will surround him on 
every hand, opportunities for enriching him- 
self at the expense of another’s rights, entice- 
ments to amass money by speculation and 
chance rather than by earnest striving, will 
continually occur to tempt and perchance to 
overwhelm him. If he acquire his coveted 
riches, he yet sighs, for he !acks the sterling 
virtue that is needful to extract the real 
blessings of wealth ; if he fail, he is wretched, 
for he has based all his hopes upon a dream, 
and the awakening is terrible. 

On the other hand, the business man who 
regards his pursuit as a school of virtue rather 
than a sphere of selfish interests, who is daily 
studying its lessons of fidelity, integrity and 
honor, will ever win its loftiest moral prizes. 
He may acquire a fortune or he may lose ene, 
but in either case he will gain that which no 
wealth can bestow and no poverty take away, 
an unblemished name, an unsullied charac- 
ter, a fidelity to truth and a conscious recti- 
tude of purpose. These are the real treasures, 
pure and incorruptible, which the conscien- 
tious pursuit of business can bestow, and these 
are the great ends which its discipline is ca- 
pable of achieving.— Public Ledger. 

DUTCH ENTERPRISE—THE NEW SHIP CANAL 
OF HOLLAND. 

The worthy and wealthy burghers of Am- 
sterdam are ina flutter of pleased excitement. 
Everybody knows that “the Dutch have 
taken Holland,” but perhaps the world at 
large does not give them deserved credit for 
taking it, and by sleepless vigilance, keeping 
it from the constant aggressions of the stormy 
North Sea. Undaunted by frequent failure 
they have diked out their fertile meadows 
from the domain of the ocean, fencing out 
his waves with walls of clay and sand, held 
in place by the thick interlacing roots of the 
sea grass, which they call “helm.” Aided 
by this most modest vegetable coadjutor, by 
dint of unremitting watchfulness, the beaver- 
like Hollanders maintain their standing on 
the map, and keep fully abreast of their 
neighbors in progress and prosperity. They 
have taken Holland from the sea by sagacity 
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and hard work. No other nation can truly 
boast the creation of their land. The same 
people have just achieved another victory 
over the forces of nature. Their great city 
of Amsterdam was built in a marsh near the 
back waters of the Zuyder Zee, about twenty 
miles east from the North Sea. To reach 
the ocean it was necessary to thread the nar- 
row channel between the islands in the Zuy- 
der Zee and pass to the northward of the 
Helder, heavy vessels finding it necessary to 
be lightened over the flats by floats, called 
camels, the process being slow and risky. 
Fifty years ago the enterprising and daunt- 
less Dutchmen built a ship canal fifty miles 
long, costing $5,000,000, from Amsterdam to 
the Helder. Through this artificial sluce 
their commerce passed with less risk. But 
this canal, of which in its day they were 
justly proud, had its defects. Its course 
north and south is at right angles with the 
usual heavy west winds of the coast, which 
sweep in from the broad Atlantic. Vessels 
while being towed dragged against the lee 
bank, to their annoyance and injugy. Besides 
this the winds and waves brouddl into the 
channel so much sand that, in sp olgredg- 
ing, its depth has been reduced to nineteen 
feet, instead of its original twenty-three. In 
the best of weather it uses up a long day to 
reach the ocean from Amsterdam through 
the canal, and storms may prolong the voy- 
age indefinitely. This delay was of small 
consequence in the slow old days, but now 
“time is money,” and the Amsterdamers 
foresaw the doom of their city if they could 
not provide her a quicker road to the Atlan- 
tic. So they, eight years ago, begun a new 
canal running nearly east from the Zuyder 
Zee at Schellingwonde across the narrowest 
part of the peninsula to the North Sea at 
Velzen. This new canal, which was to cost 
about $15,000,000, has an immense lock at 
each end by which to effectually bar out the 
sea, which the Dutch dread above all dan- 
gers. These locks are just completed, and 
are described as prodigies of engineering skill. 
The canal between the two points will not be 
finished within two years. It will be large 
enough in its narrowest parts for two ships 
of the first class to pass. Its construction 
has been a work which only a nation born to 
fight the water would have undertaken, and 
its prosecution has developed wonderful me- 
chanical adaptation. When open for traffic 
it is expected to bring Amsterdam within two 
hours of the ocean and rescue her commerce 
from its threatened decline.-—N. Y. Herald, 
Goop nature, like the bee, collects sweet- 
ness from every herb. Ill nature, Jike the 
spider, sucks poison from honeyed flowers. 
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HOW TO READ. 

Thomas Wentworth Higginson says, in a 
recent number of the Woman’s Journa/. 

I was once called upon to prescribe intel- 
lectually for a young girl uf fair abilities, 
who showed no want of brains in conversa- 
tion, but had a perfect indifference to books. 
She read dutifully and torpidly whatever was 
set before her—novels, travels, history, all 
were the same; each page drove out the pre- 
vious page, and her memory was a blank. 
Her parents asked me to teach her to read; 
she joined in the request, and I consented to 
the experiment, on condition that she would 
faithfully read a siugle book in the way I 
should direct. She consented. 

It was the time of Kossuth’s visit, when 
every body wes talking about the Hungarian 
revolution. The book I chose was “ Hunga- 
ry in 1848,” by Bruce, of far more interest 
than now. I prescribed it in daily doses of 
one chapter. If possible she was to read 
that—the chapters being short—but under 
no conceivable circumstances was she to read 
more. After each chapter she was to put 
down, in a plank book I gave her, some re- 
marks suggested by it. She must mention 
something that had interested her, or seek 
the explanation of some word, or anything 
else she pleased. Her comments were cnly 
to say that Gorgey was a traitor, or inquire 
how his name should be pronouced ; but at 
least there must be one sentence of remark 
per chapter. From time to time I was to see 
what she had written, and answer her ques- 
tions, if any. This was the prescription, and 
she took it courageously. 

I knew in advance what would be the great- 
est difficulty. It was to keepherto one chapter. 
It seemed to her such a mistake, such a waste 
of opportunity, when she could so easily 
manage five or six chapters in a day. Had 
she done so, all would haveé been lost, so I 
was inexorable. The consequence was that 
she never failed to read her chapter; and 
when she got to the end of it, for want of 
any thing better to do, she read it over again, 
or went to work with her note-book. It was 
a very nice note-book, and she wrote a beau- 
tiful hand. When I came to look over the 
pages, every few days, 1 was astonished at 
the copiousness and variety of her notes. On 
some days, to be sure, there would be but a 
single sentence, and that visibly written with 
effort: but almost always there were ques- 
tions, doubts and critici-ms, all of which I 
met as I could. I found my own mind taxed 
by hers, and finally re-read every chapter 
carefully that I might be ready for her. And 
at the end she told me with delight that for 
the first time in her life she had read a book. 
a Where was the magte of the process? I 











suppose mainly in the restraint, the moderate 
pace and the necessity of writing something. 
“ Reading,” says my Lord Bacon, “ maketh 
a full man, writiug an exact man.” To clear- 
ly define and systematize what you know, write, 
CIRCULAR MERTINGS. 
12th mo. Ist. Reading, Pa., 3 P.M. 
Stroudsburg, Pa., 3 P.M. 
Newtown Square, Pa., 3 P.M. 
Medford, N. J., 3P.M. 
Mt. Wasbington, Md., 11 A.M. 
15th. Schuylkill, Pa., 3 P.M. 
Upper Dublin, Ps., 3 P.M. 
Kelso’s School House, Balto., 3 P.M. 
Wasbington, D. C., 11 A.M. 
Buffalo, N. Y., 23 P.M. 
asiniesmncleidllpiibaaie nets 
MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION, 


Stated Meeting on Second-day evening next, 12th 
mo, 2d, at 74 o’clock, at Race Street Monthly Mect- 
ing Room. ALFRED Moors, Secretary. 

a 
INDIAN COMMITTEE. 

The Indian Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting, will meet on Sixth-day afternoon, Twelfth 
month 13th, at 3 o’clock (same day as Representa- 
tive Committee), in the Monthly Meeting Room at 
Race St. Full attendance desirable. 

Jacos M, Exuis, Clerk. 


scales 
ITEMS. 

NEARLY three million letters were sent to the 
Dead-letier Office during the year. Sixty-eight 
thousand of these letters could not be forwarded 
owing to the carelessness of the writers in omitting 
to give the county or State ; four hundred thousand 
failed to be sent because the writers forgot to put on 
stamps, and over three thousand letters were put in 
the post-office without any addresses whatever. In 
the letters above named were found over 392,000 in 
cash, and drafts, checks, etc., etc., to the value of 
$3,000,000. There were over thirty-nine thousand 
photographs contained in the above letters. Of 
course neariy all the money and valuables were re- 
turned to the owners, but much needless delay, 
many charges of dishonesty, etc., might have been 
saved if the writers of the letters could have been a 
little more careful, and taken the precaution to see 
that their letters were in meilable condition before 
depositing them in the post-office. It is more than 
probable tbat nine-tenths of all the complaints, 
losses and delays which are laid to the Post-office 
Department, are in reality due to the carelessness of 
their writers.— Postal Record. 


Every individual found in the streets of the cities 
of Russia in a state of intoxication, is compelled to 
work at «weeping the streets during the whole of 
the following day. Therigor aud impartiality as to 
nation, sex, or condition, with which this rule is 
carried out, is worthy of imitation by many more 
civilized nations. 


Lurner MemoriAts.—The Augustine Monastery 
at E:furt in which Martin Luther lived is now an 
orpban asylum. A fire recently destroyed the most 
interesting part of the building, in which was Lu- 
ther’s cell, and also the room where he first gave 
shape to his great scheme. In these rooms, which 
have been up to the latest time shown to strangers 
as curiosities, Luther’s Bible was kept with margin- 
al notes in the reformer’s own hand-writing, together 
with Beck’s painting of “ The Dance of Death,’ and 
other valuable relics. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 30, 1872. 


‘HOUSE F FURNISHING GOODS. 


Marseilles Spreads—trom $2.50 to $15.00; 
Blankets—all sizes and qualities ; 
Tickings—of every grade ; 

Table Linens—from 31c to $3.50 per yard ; 
Napkins—in great variety, from $1.00 up; 
White Flannels—from 25c to $1.25 per yard ; 
Plain and Twilled Colored Flannels ; 

Plain and Twilled Red Flannels ; 

Bureau Covers—all prices ; 

Canton Flannels—from 12}c to 45; 

Towels and Toweling in great variety ; 

Bird Eye Linens from Auction, 25 and 3lc.; 


STOKES & WOOD, 
S. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila, 


N. B.—The best stock of new and desirable Plain 
Goods to be found in this city. 


SAMUEL MAROT, 


JEWELER AND PRACTICAL ENGRAVER, 


Dealer in Sterling Silver and Silver Plated Ware, 
Jewelry, Fine Cutlery, &c., 


314 CHESTNUT STRERT (2d floor), PHILA. 


Particular attention given to the wants of Friends. 
Wedding Cards and Certificates; Visiting 
Cards and Engraving generally. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO REPAIRING, 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &c. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second 8t, Philada, 


CRAFT & TAYLOR, 


(Suecessors to B. A. Wildman,) 


m29ps28 


905 Market STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 
ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, 
Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 

CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED. 


EDWIN CRAFT. M. B, TAYLOR, 





‘ISAAG G. TYSON, 
PHOTOCRAPHER, 
240 N. Eighth Street. 


Photographing in all its branches, 
tion given to copying old pictures. 


A. K. PARRY, 


612 Spring Garpen STREBT, 


Hosiery, Gloves, Cotton and Woolen Yarns, Silk 
and Cotton Blonds, 


Special atten- 
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SELLING OUT! SELLING OUT I! 


TO CLOSE BUSINESS. 


JOHN J. LYTLE, 


7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia 


Having engaged in another occupation intends to 


close out his Entire Srock of 


DRY GOODS 


REDUCED PRICES. 
DRESS GOODS, 
SHAWLS, GLOVES, 
HOSIERY, &c. 


Please give him a call as he will sell very oheap. 


CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


TAILOR, 


931 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 
order on reasonable terms. 3l-ly 





RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY, 

(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 

JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No, 924 Cherry St. 


SAMUEL R, RICHARDS, 
No. 1620 Wood St. 
33-6m 


WATOHES A SPECIALTY, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 
120 South Eleventh 8t., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


We now offer to the Public one of the largest 
assortments of Watches in this City at low rates. g 
Special attentior paid to repairing Fine Watches. 


LYDIA A. MURPHY 
Having removed from No. 716 Spring Garden 
Street to No. 537 Franklin Street, where she expects 
to continue her business of 
PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINERY, 


She hopes that her friends and customers will 
continue to favor her with their patronage. 
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MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE, 


Chartered by ‘“ Act of the Legislature,” is under the 
care of Friends. Both sexes are admitted. Fall and 
winter term opens 9th mo. 16th. 
Expenses $200 per year. 
TRUSTEES, 
Barclay Knight, 
David Ferris, 


Pierce Hoopes, 
Ellwood Michener, 
Ellis P. Marshall, Henry S. Pratt, 
Levi K. Brown, Darlington Hoopes. 
For Circulars address Joseph Shortlidge, Prin«i- 
pal, | Concordville, Delaware » County, Pa. 


Sanpy Sprina, Mo., 2d mo. 22d, 1872. 
It affords me pleasure to express the high esteem 
in which I hold the school conducted by Milton 
Jackson and others at Wilmington, Delaware. They 
have the experience which is so essential to know- 
ing how to teach. 
I know of no school where a better opportunity is 
afforded for a¢quiring an English, Classical and 
Scientific Education. 
31-tfo BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 


“SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


SWARTHMORE, DELAWARE CO., PA 


This Institution for both sexes will 
mo. 3d, 1872. 
For catalogue, &c., address 
EDW ARD H. M AGILL, President. 


re-open 9th 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 
S. C. Coutts, M. 


A., Principal. 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of the Society of Friends. Fall term commences 
9th mo. 9th, 1872. For circulars address J. LIP- 
PINCOT?, Superintendent, Chappaqua, New York. 


Kennett Square Academy for Boys. 
Chester Co., Pa,, 


Accommodates pupils the whole year. 
pense $4.25 to $4.75 per week. 

Swirain C. SHortupeGE, A. M , Graduate of Har- 
vard University, Principal. 








Whole ex- 


CHESTER ACADEMY, 


FOR BOTH SEXES, AT CHESTER, DEL. CO., PA. 


The limited number of boarding pupils received 
in this school are actually members of the Princi- 
pal’s family. $5 per week covers t..e whole expense. 
Please send for our new Circular. 

GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 


FOR SALE 





A valuable Farm of 100 acres in a settlement of 


Friends and near the Meeting-house. For informa- 


tion call on or address 


JAMES WOOD, 
Kirk’s Mills P. O., Lancaster Co., Pa. 
8th mo. 31st, 1872. 


PLAIN BONNETS. 

MARY E. WATERS, Bonnet Maker, has Removep 
from No. 222 Arch Street, to No. 314 Franklin St., 
above Wood, Philadelphia. 


2m 


Bonnets ready made. 


HASSLE 
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- OFFICE ‘AND SALESROOMS, 
No. 1318 Chestnut Street. 
THE 
AMERICAN SEWING MACHINE 


CHARLES W. 








is now acknowledged to be the only COMPLETE 
SEWING MACHINE. 
It is the only Machine that will work a 
BUTTON HOLE, 
and besides this novel feature it will do all other 
kinds of FAMILY SEWING. 

It works easily, quickly and quietly. 

The AMERICAN SEWING MACHINE has been 
GREATLY IMPROVED within the last three years, 
and it now stands the best and only complete sew- 
ing wachine before the Public. 

Call and examine. Sold on easy and liberal terms. 
Office and Salesrooms, No. 1318 Chestnut St 3m. 


L. & R. L. TYSON, 
No, 249 S. ELEVENTH STREET, 
Have on band a good assortment of STAPLE TRIM- 
MINGS, linings and a variety of yarns and zephyrs. 
Also a good assortment of fine knit goods always on 
hand and made to order. Woot, Frencu and all 
other waddings. Friend’s book muslin handkerchiefs 
and materials for caps. Friend’s caps made to 





order. 34-8t 
JO8. B. HANCOCK, . — Foaa@, 
MILES KING, RIS FOGG, 


HANCOOK, KING & FOGG, 


No, 41 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
BRICKLAYERS, BUILDERS, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Wrought Iron Air Tight Gas Consuming Heater. 


Ranges, Fireboard Stoves, Grates, Slate Mantles, 
Registers, Ventilators, Bath Boilers, &e. 


MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 


Has removed from 743 Spring Garden Street to 545 
North 10th Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 

Plain Bonnets ready made. 
FOR SALE. 
A WHEELER AND Wiison Sewine Macaine, in per- 


fect order, and very low. Apply at No. 421 North 
Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 








